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There must be no let-down in the program of 
conservation with the new harvest. Heartened by 
our success and by the spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice shown by the American people, we must go 
ahead more than ever convinced of our responsibility 
to those who fight with us and to those unfortunate 
peoples who look to us as the only source of the food 


supply necessary to keep them from destruction. We 
must keep the plate of the soldiers of the Allied armies 
full. That is the ultimate goal to be attained by the 
food saving program of the American people. 

—Ray LyMan WILBUR. 
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FOOD CONTROL! 


HERBERT HOOVER 


The Food Administration is purely a war institution. Its first and 
primary concern is the feeding of our own people and those of the allies, 
and thereby the maintenance of the strength of all the men, women, and 
children both there and here, and thus the strong arm of our soldiers. 

The necessity for the creation of food administrations in all the 
countries at war with Germany arises solely from the situation in over- 
seas shipping. Over one-third of the world’s carrying capacity has been 


diverted directly and indirectly to military purposes, and of the remain- 
der there has been an unceasing Joss during the war. 

The first adjustment of this situation has been to isolate the more 
remote markets. There are today abundant stores of food in Australia. 
the East, and in South America, but if the allies were compelled to go 
to these more remote markets for their whole food supply today it 
would require over 2,500,000 tons more shipping than are now in use for 
this purpose. Every ship we save isa ship built. The measure of ships 
saved by food supplied directly from North America is, until our ship- 
ping expands, the measure of ships for our own soldiers. 

The whole war-food problem is simply and solely a determination of 
the amount of food that can be spared from North America. The 
marginal amount must be drawn from the more remote markets. 

In the daily toil cf all these Food Administrations there have grown up 
new and practical issues in matters hitherto regarded as pure science. 

Terms strange to the lips of all but scientists three years ago are now 
our daily vocabulary. One must now reduce food to its physiolog- 
ical value, considering the most concentrated and durable forms for 
overseas transport and for the health and strength of populations. 


' Extracts from an address before the Pittsburgh Press Club, April 18, 1918. 
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Europe today is eating to live, and to live it matters little, for instance, 
whether fats are drawn from creamery butter, from margarin, from 
lard, or from vegetable oil, or cheese. What does matter to food ad- 
ministrators is how much fat can be secured and can be delivered to 
the needy points with the least use of ships. To carry this instance 
further, Europe at one time produced most of her own fats and to do this 
it was necessary to import a large tonnage of forage. It requires three 
limes the tonnage to transport fodder that it does the fats made from 
feeding the animals. Therefore, the various allied administrations have 
stopped the overseas shipment of feed for food animals, and we must 
find increased exports of fats, and direct our production to this end. 

Our ability to supply the allied world with food lies in four directions: 

First. The United States usually produces a small surplus of food for 
export over and above our normal consumption. This surplus we can 
export without economic disturbance. 

Second. We have for years exported to other countries than the 
allies. By partial or complete embargo of these shipments we can 
slightly increase the supplies available to the allies. 

Third. We can expand the area planted, and if our harvests are nor- 
mal we can enlarge the surplus for export. 

Fourth. Our normal consumption and waste of food are anywhere 
from 15 to 20 per cent more than is necessary to maintain our own public 
health and strength, and we can in an emergency restrict the national 
consumption to our need and thereby increase our exports. 

Our resiliency of resources in these four directions, principally the 
latter, is such that we can, if we have the will to do so, maintain the 
strength of the allies and our own people, and all talk of famine is mere 
hysteria. Our world food situation is not to be interpreted as famine; 
at worse it is to be interpreted in terms of soldiers to France, or in terms 
of larger shipbuilding programs. 

As to what our marginal possibilities of exports to the allies may 
amount to, we can gain some idea if we review the situation since our last 
harvest—a period coincident with the period of the Food Administration. 

Because of the enormous demand upon us during the previous year we 
entered the last harvest with our national stocks of cereals practically 
exhausted. We carried over less foodstuff to the new harvest than at 
any time during many years. Our herd of hogs, our most ready and 
prolific fat supply, was apparently below normal as the result of pre- 
vious years’ heavy exports, and we were faced with increased demands. 
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If we reduce our annual production to its actual nutritive value we 
find that our production of 1917 is about 7 per cent below the average 
of the three previous years, and we have had to reduce our consumption 
by about 7 per cent this year in order to do out duty by the allies. 

With increased prosperity in wide sections of the community engaged 
in agricultural and industrial pursuits the standards of living have been 
raised and the food consumption of the American people materially in- 
creased. How acute this is may be indicated by the fact that our con- 
sumption of beef products apparently increased by 10 per cent during 
1917. We therefore had to stem the tide of increasing consumption. 

The necessity of this reduction in consumption falls unequally on 
various commodities depending upon the durability of these commodi- 
ties, their convenience in shipping, and the food habits of the people we 
feed. Nor can we anticipate in advance exactly what may be required 
from us in these disturbed times. As illustrating both points—we 
originally calculated that we must ship 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this year. We have had to raise this to 160,000,000 bushels, out of a 
home surplus of only 20,000,000 bushels over our normal consumption. 
Thus we have been compelled to increase our conservation during the 
last half of the year. 

Another instance of the disturbances in original plans arose from the 
two and one-half months of storm weather which paralyzed our railways. 
Our hogs were blockaded on our farms, and the situation not only 
rendered difficult the supply of meats in this period, but the flood of ani- 
mals released with improved transport overcharged our storage and ship- 
ping capacity. We therefore were compelled to relax our conservation 
efforts for a short period until the flood passed. It can thus readily 
be seen that there can be little fixity of policy in an administration that 
is dependent on the exigencies of war and shipping. We must alter our 
tactics from day to day to meet the changing world situation. 

The reduction of consumption during this year has been vital. To 
secure it we had three alternatives of action. Rationing; bidding up 
prices in the purchase of allies’ supplies until the consumption falls; 
obtaining a voluntary reduction of the individual consumption, simpler 
living, economy in waste, substitution of commodities we have in 
greater abundance for those we need to export. 

Any system of positive rationing of the United States bristles with 
difficulties. Fifty per cent of the population are either producers or 
live in intimate contact with the producer, and, therefore, can not be 
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restrained in their consumption by any rationing. The consumption of 
the very poor is not beyond the necessities of their health and strength. 

Our industrial population varies greatly in its habit of consumption 
of any given commodity in different parts of the country. Furthermore, 
this class of the community varies greatly in its habit in different sec- 
tions of the United States as to the commodities they consume. For 
instance, the southern worker consumes perhaps not more than 2 pounds 
of wheat products per week per capita, whereas in some parts of the 
North the worker consumes 8 pounds. Rationing of wheat on any 
broad national line would increase the consumption beyond necessity 
in the South and decrease it in the North below necessity. Furthermore, 
to adopt rationing as a positive system would cost the Government 
$10,000,000 or $15,000,000 annually for bureaucratic expense. 

It has been believed by many that the best adjustment in consumption 
would be obtained by increasing price levels in that commodity in which 
it is desired to reduce consumption by simply bidding up the price for 
allied supplies. I feel strongly, however, that reduction of consumption 
to the extent that we require by an increasing price is simply and purely 
to place certain commodities out of the reach of those classes of the 
community who have not the purchasing power, and that this concep- 
tion is simply conservation for the rich and against the poor. The 
adoption of this principle would mean that the poorer sections of our 
community would have paid in suffering and the better-to-do would have 
paid in price many score times the cost of any other system of reduction. 

If we are to increase the price of our foodstuffs merely to decrease 
their consumption, we must enter a vicious circle of constant readjust- 
ment of wages, for our working people must live. 

Furthermore, we could no doubt reduce the consumption, for instance, 
of sugar by 20 per cent, if we doubled the price, but to double the price 
of sugar alone means an annual drain on our population of $600,000,000 
and this $600,000,000 would go into the hands of a vast number of 
middlemen and would give rise at once to profiteering, discontent, and 
would lay the foundations for social revolution. 

In considering the whole problem, we determined upon a line not 
hitherto applied and the success of which we believe will be one of the 
remembered glories of the American people in this titanic struggle. That 
is, that we should place the reduction of consumption on a voluntary 
basis. We felt that we could secure voluntary reduction by savings 
which would be made—not from the necessities of the poorer classes of 
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the community, but in the saving out of plenty by the better-to-do 
classes. 

Voluntary conservation has as well a moral side, to my mind, of some 
importance. By it we are appealing directly for the self-sacrifice of the 
people of the United States to the carrying on of the war. Ido not believe 
that there is another nation in the world in which the proportion of 
individuals of a willing sense of self-sacrifice is so high as in this people 
of ours, and in which a sufficient voluntary reduction could be obtained. 
Our program therefore has been a hazard upon the number of people of 
this kind in the United States. This basis of [reduction gave some 
trepidation to the allies, but I am happy to say that we shall have per- 
formed our national duty, the allies will have been fed during this harvest 
year, so far as the obligation falls upon us, almost wholly upon a volun- 
tary footing. Far beyond this, it is justifying us in our belief in the 
high idealism of the American people and their willingness to sacrifice. 

We have had some criticism from individuals who believe that they 
should not be called upon to do more than their neighbors willingly do. 
In response to this, my feeling is that our Army does not fail to go over 
the top because there may be two or three slackers hiding in the trenches. 

Aside from the prime necessity of protecting our independence and 
our institutions, there is but one possible benefit from the war, and 
that is the stimulation of self-sacrifice in the people, the lifting of its 
ideals, and the diversion from its peace-time inclinations toward the 
purely material things in life, to a strengthening of its higher purposes. 
I do not say that such compensations are full compensations for war, 
but they are at least an amelioration of the terrible currents that are 
threatening our existence. Therefore we felt that if there could be 
brought home to the sense of every American household the necessity 
of this personal and individual sacrifice we would have spread the 
opportunity for service beyond those who sacrifice in giving their sons 
to immolation on the national altar. 

There is another side of all this to those of us who have lived behind 
the German lines. No hour goes by but our hearts are haunted by the 
scenes of long lines of emaciated women and children who today and 
for three years have gathered in Belgium for their daily bread from 
America. That pittance—their all—represents scarcely the wastes 
from American tables. This winter these lines have, for the first time 
during the war, gathered in the poorer sections of England, France, and 
Italy. Not only should this pull at our hearts, but, beyond this, it is a 
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menace to our very safety. In the presence of a common enemy we sit 
at a common table with all people defenders. Is the daily call of the Food 
Administration for less waste, for simpler living, to eat only for strength, 
not a call to conscience? Is it not a vital call of defense? 

As to next year we can formulate no plans until we know the harvest. 
Our farmers are this year, despite great handicaps, making the greatest 
of efforts. The weather is, however, our real and final food controller. 
If we have a bumper crop we can save many ships from the long voyages. 
Even without a bumper crop we could save more food next year. A 
crop failure, so far as to spell famine, is humanly impossible; the worst 
might spell more conservation. 

The reduction of food supplies below normal and all of the commercial 
difficulties connected with the aggregation of these reductions in dis- 
turbance to inland and overseas transportation have caused new currents 
in our economic life, and the Food Administration has, by force of 
necessity, had to pioneer untraveled paths in the economic jungle of war 
as an incident to its main purpose. 

So far the Government has developed no principle of price-fixing as a 
broad economic policy. Dislocations apply first to one great commodity 
and then to another, and, therefore, our aspect of the problem is to deal 
with them as they arise, commodity by commodity. We are dealing 
with conditions and not with theories. 

Every export from the United States today is under control. It 
is controlled that it may serve the positive military ends of the Govern- 
ment. All of our exports are directed to supporting the allies, or, alterna- 
tively, where we deal with neutrals, to get the guid pro quo for the sacri- 
fice of our commodities. 

It was found by experience to be absolutely impossible to trust to the 
normal commercial agencies to select the prime commodities necessary 
for national existence among the allies and to trust to the incidental 
operation of trade to maintain the maximum handling of shipping. 

Therefore, the European governments have been compelled to under- 
take, as the consequence of shortage on supplies, the single-handed pur- 
chase of their supplies both for civil and military purposes. There 
has thus grown up an enormous consolidation of buying of 120,000,000 
European people, a phenomenon never before witnessed in the economic 
history of the world. 

The buying for our own men is necessarily concentrated in one agency, 
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instead of 5,000,000 separate agencies as before, and we have thus 
in our midst a second great engine as a necessity of war conditions. 

In order that these two buying agencies should not get in each other’s 
way it has been necessary to place them under joint direction. In the 
final outcome, therefore, we find ourselves in the presence of a gigantic 
monopoly of buying just as potent for good or evil as any monopoly in 
selling, and in many instances either making or influencing prices. 
Therefore, not through any theory, but through an actual physical fact, 
the price made by this gigantic buyer dominates the market. This is 
price fixing in a light never contemplated in economic history or theory, 
and it is time that economic thinkers denude themselves of their pro- 
crustean formulas of supply and demand and take cognizance of it. 

It is entirely possible for the Government to make these purchases to 
the best advantage of the allies and to the Army and Navy and to disre- 
gard totally the civilian population, either the consumer or the producer. 
When these purchases aggregated to such a volume as to make inroads 
on the normal consumption of the civilian it would mean that the residue 
would go to the highest bidder. 

This would be conservation again for the rich and not for the poor with 
a vengeance. Had we allowed this to go on in wheat, flour would today 
be $40 a barrel, instead of a universal price of practically $12. 

The producer is also subject to damage by these great buying agencies. 
Production of food does not take place evenly over the year; it is seasonal. 
It is entirely possible for such a monopoly to manipulate prices in the 
season of surplus marketing to figures below the producers’ cost. Again, 
transportation both inland and overseas is subject to every vicissitude of 
war. ‘Temporary stoppages in transport can produce every speculative 
disaster unless some stability is given to markets. Therefore both sides, 
consumer and producer, must be safeguarded by wise direction of this 
buying power, and this is bound to result in price regulation in certain 
commodities in just protection to both. 

Our great President has stated definitely that where war purchases 
dominate the market the civil population must be protected equally with 
the Government. 

At this point there is a principle in national war economics that 
seems to me fundamental. Ido not believe that any person in this 
United States has a right to make one cent more profit out of any 
employment than he would have made under pre-war conditions. I 
do not care whether this refers to the farmer, to the laborer, to the 
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manufacturer, to the middleman, or to the retailer; to me, every cent 
taken beyond this standard is money abstracted from the blood and 
sacrifice of the American people. 

I do not believe that extortionate profits are necessary to secure the 
maximum effort on the part of the American people in this war. If we 
are going to adopt that theory, we have admitted everything that has 
been charged against us of being the most materialistic, the most avari- 
cious, and the most venal of people in this world. If we are going to 
admit that the Government, in order to secure the supreme effort of its 
citizens in production, must bribe them with money to this exertion, we 
have admitted a weakness of American character, of American civiliza- 
tion, and of American ideals that puts us on a plane below German 
Kultur. Moreover I am not at all convinced that extortionate returns 
do stimulate production, for they may tend to cause relaxation in effort. 

Do not mistake that I am saying that prices and wages should return 
to the pre-war normal, because the incidence of war before we joined in it 
had lifted our costs of operation, and there must be compensation in 
every direction. Nevertheless, I hold that any man who has made 
more than his necessary living out of the cost this Nation is giving in the 
blood of the boys we are sending to France should not stand out as a 
benefactor to his community. 

I have had this statement met before now with the expression that it 
is dreamy idealism, but I have found no individual who was prepared in 
his own instance to defend any such line of action. 

This doctrine has been made law only to the larger food trades. I am 
confident that profiteering has, from a national point of view, been 
greatly reduced in the regulated food trades, and in consequence my 
belief is that it should be applied generally to all business in this country, 
and it is also my belief that before we are finished with this war, that will 
have been done. 

To me this goes much further than the mere case of the individual and 
the blame that may be attached to him. As I have seen this war de- 
velop from an active participation in its backwash and misery since its 
first day, I have seen growing out of the masses of people in every coun- 
try aspirations for a great economic change. That change, broadly, 
will be in the view of extremists that those who work with their hands 
will obtain a larger portion of this world’s goods, and those who work 
with their brains will obtain less, while those who do not work should 
obtain nothing. 
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My own view is that hand and brain workers will obtain a larger 
proportion of that which formerly went to the nonworkers—war taxation 
will do this in any event. 

If we are to bring about this economic change in an orderly and 
American way, and not by convulsions during the period of recuperation 
from the war, we must lay the foundations for it now. None of us wants 
a repetition in the United States of the history of the last 12 months of 
Russia. The proper social development of this country along these 
lines fills the background of all men’s minds and its proper guidance 
rests upon the liberal and thinking men of the country. 

Since the Food Administration was founded the price of food commodi- 
ties has increased 18 per cent to the producer and decreased 12 per cent 
to the consumer. 

This has been accomplished largely by voluntary codperation of the 
food trades. Ninety-five per cent of our traders desire to serve the com- 
mon interest and the measure of their codperation is one of the most 
illuminating proofs of the high sense of service in our people. 

Another economic theme which the Food Administration has had to 
pioneer is that of saving. Speaking broadly, we have some 36,000,000 
of able-bodied manhood. 

Already we have diverted from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 men from their 
normal occupations toward war and the products it requires. It is 
possible that we can increase the exertion of the remainder of our pro- 
ductive population by eliminating nonessential labor, by more intensive 
labor and longer hours, by the application of woman’s labor, by putting 
the boys into labor earlier than otherwise, and can make up some of 
the gap in our productive units. We can not, however, compass the 
whole, and the deficiency can only be overcome by the reduction in the 
consumption of commodities. 

This does not apply to food alone; it applies to every commodity of 
which we consume more than is necessary for our health and comfort. 
We must strip to the bone in order that we may afford the economic 
luxury of the diversion of this portion of our productive power to the 
destruction of war. 

The subscription of Liberty Bonds from surplus income is no sacrifice 
for the American people. It is a superlative investment. It is the 
saving that we make in the consumption of commodities and in the 
employment of labor that is the sacrifice for the winning of this war. 
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Another prime economic theme by which I am impressed in this war 
is this: The American ideal in executive work is efficiency, but efficiency 
does not alone mean the best appliances and the greatest numbers made 
for the least cost. In war it involves a new factor that transcends all 
others—and that is speed. 

In this light measures taken, results attained, can not be judged by 
the microscopic inspection of the threads in the tapestry. Its broad 
lines, its inspiration, must be attained quickly, not by years of careful 
development. It will be of no avail to us if we lose a war, even though 
it may cost less per unit than any war in history. 

The foundation of our civilization lies in the stimulation and freedom 
of self-initiative—the fullest development of the individual. It is a 
philosophy of peace. German Kultur is based upon the submergence 
of the individual in the State to the ultimate maximum efficiency and 
power of the State. It is a philosophy of domination and of aggression 
it is the philosophy of war. ‘These truisms are oft stated nor are they, 
since 1914, a mere philosophic discussion. Those of us who lived for years 
in the sufferings of the Belgian people carry no literary illusions. The 
robbery and destruction not only of homes but of cities and of provinces, 
the butchery of pleading people, the thousands led, literally in chains, 
to slavery in German mines—all that the name of German arms might 
carry terror to the whole world, is no philosophic discussion. 

We are in a life and death struggle to stamp out a system, to right a 
wrong, to preserve our institutions, our freedom, to preserve the right to 
peace. The first of the races which resisted the Germans were the Slavs. 
They have been crushed. The Latin nations are still vigorously in the 
field, but the long brunt of battle has worn them severely. Our English 
cousins are the next to carry the full brunt of aggression. Today they 
stand between us and Prussianism. Our turn comes next. No matter 
what happens to them all, we must go through. They may conceivably 
—worn by exhaustion—fall by the wayside. We may become the last 
hope of 350,000,000 overrun, liberty-loving men, women, and children. 
If our associates fail, it may take us twenty years to right the wrongs done. 
Twenty years is a short time in the history of our race. Every increased 
atom we sacrifice today shortens the period of our travail. We must do 
it, or we are no longer free people. 
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LEARNING THE LESSON OF FOOD CONSERVATION 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Dean of Simmons College and Member of the United States Food Administration 


The rapid advance of the food conservation idea has been a notable 
event in the history of education. If we have heretofore confused the 
two terms, schooling and education, the events of the food campaign 
will help to clear our understanding, for now we are observing the edu- 
cation of a nation confronted with the problems of war and rapidly 
adjusting itself to conditions hitherto unknown. The processes of edu- 
cation are ordinarily slow, as we see them. We have outlined careful and 
deliberate courses of study, giving many years to the training of our 
youth and the mastery of certain ideas, but the war has decreed a differ- 
ent curriculum for us. Messages involving world problems have been 
given us to read. It has been necessary for us, as students, to wrench 
ourselves away from accustomed habits and traditions and to look at 
familiar things in a new light against the background of the world tragedy. 

When they said to us in the beginning, ‘Food will win the War,” 
we dimly understood. That the nation should have vast plans with 
reference to the food supplies of the world, and that these should have 
their bearing upon the war seemed reasonable enough, but completely 
remote, as have been most of our subjects in school; and that we as 
individuals should have any part in the matter, should even become 
pars princeps, seemed impossible. 

Nor was this a strange judgment on our part. Food and the par- 
taking of food, had always been a personal matter—intimate, individual. 
We had eaten what we pleased, chosen what we liked; we had ceased 
eating when we thought, or felt, that we had had enough. Fond mothers 
rejoiced in their ability to present Johnny with his favorite pie, and Susie 
with her beloved layer chocolate cake. The Jones family made one sort 
of gravy and the Brown family another, according as Grandmother 
Jones or Grandmother Brown had dictated. We had a fine scorn of 
the curious food habits of other countries, and even traveled abroad 
bemoaning the kind of fried potatoes we used to have at home. 

It was startling to imagine that these personal affairs and tastes of 
ours had become the nation’s concern. The first immediate reaction on 
the part of many of us was criticism, question, and even revolt. Was not 
this the land of the free as well as the home of the brave? If freedom 
did not mean eating what we, as individuals, chose to eat, what did it 
mean? 
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Fortunately the food production campaign was urgent, and almost 
spectacular. It demanded, even commanded, attention from all of us; 
and it secured coéperation from all of us, as events proved. Leaning 
over our backyard fences, to confer with our neighbors who had likewise 
planted precious potatoes in a barren soil, we somehow became accus- 
tomed to the notion that the nation had made its demand upon us with 
reference to food, and that we were attempting tocomply. The national 
family was bigger than it had been; there were more mouths to feed; it 
was easy to see that more food must be raised; everyone wanted to help. 
Thus the way was paved for our introduction to “food conservation.”’ 
Here was a quantity of perishable food stuff which must be conserved 
or it would go to waste. Food conservation then became synonymous 
with putting perishable food stuff into cans in such fashion that it would 
keep. 

Perhaps this definition of food conservation was accepted chiefly by 
the men who were interested in food problems. To them it seemed 
distinctively woman’s work, except when it was undertaken on a large 
scale by the community, or on a commercial basis by the canneries; and 
this definition seemed to them adequate. Meanwhile the Food Admin- 
istration was constantly appealing to the families of America, urging the 
prevention of waste and careful economy in the choice and use of foods. 
The more thoughtful among us were from the beginning adjusting Our 
minds to the essential uses of food. How could we test our economy 
if we did not understand food values? 

What is food for? Of the available foods, which are the essential 
foods? How much is enough for you or for me, for the baby, or for the 
robust and active father of the family? What foods can safely be packed 
into the luncheon basket? What foods can be bought already prepared? 
What foods must be brought from afar, and what can be secured near 
home? Which foods are indispensable, and which may easily be dropped 
from our list? 

If such questions must be answered by every woman, it becomes 
clearly evident that no true economy or conservation of food can take 
place without enlightenment of the public mind; that everyone who 
draws upon the food supply of the country must be taught to choose 
wisely and to take no more than is necessary or fair for his share. 

We may rejoice then, that home economics, though in its youth, was 
ready with a reasonable answer to many of these questions;—that 
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nutrition experts were in the field, that the Department of Agriculture, 
with its forces, and the various institutions providing instruction in 
home economics or maintaining laboratories of nutrition were ready 
to explain to all of us the real use of food and the manner in which it 
should be chosen and prepared. The home economics forces promptly 
rallied and offered their aid to the Food Administration. Many of the 
leading home economics workers spent their summer in Washington, 
preparing outlines and bulletins for distribution, answering the myriad 
questions, and helping to instruct the anxious women who had all at 
once discovered that they were unprepared for the duty which had been 
theirs for years and yet which they had not consciously measured. 

It is now more than a year since war was declared. Those who have 
watched the food campaign from the beginning are aware of a complete 
change in the attitude of the general public. Instead of the irritated 
rejoinder when personal privilege seemed to be questioned, we find now the 
prompt and almost complete response to the appeal of the nation. In 
other words, a psychological miracle has been accomplished. We are 
recognizing the food supply as belonging to the world in this period of 
national anxiety and upheaval. We are waiting for the day’s orders, 
anxious to know what food stuffs are needed by the nation and, there- 
fore, what foods are available for us. We have begun to understand 
that we—with the Allies, the war-worn women and children across the 
sea, our boys who are at the front—are sitting at a common table. Be- 
fore we can partake of food, we must ask ourselves whether their need 
is greater than ours, and whether the food which we would choose must 
be set aside for them—dedicated to them. 

This consciousness is now deep, strong, and nation-wide. We have 
developed the community conscience, the world conscience. Further- 
more we are seeing ourselves as a part of the nation, standing shoulder 
to shoulder with our neighbors and receiving the common command. 
Uncle Sam says to us, as he looks from the familiar poster, “I want 
’ The message comes to each and 


9? 


you.’’ This means, “I meed you.’ 
everyone of us. 

The great truth concerning the food campaign is that every individual 
is responsible for its success. Everyone of us is a consumer of food. 
Everyone of us faces food three times a day, choosing either to pull down 
and deplete the precious supplies which must avail until the next 
harvest; or each one of us determines loyally to make no drain upon this 
all-too-small food store of the nation. 
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If there had been shipping enough, these lessons would not have 
been so clear and so insistent. If all foods alike could have been shipped 
across the sea, our anxieties would have been greatly lessened. But, 
from the beginning, it was apparent that the bulky foods must be left 
at home and that only the most essential and those that could be packed 
in the smallest space could be sent abroad. From day to day our vision 
cleared, our understanding increased. Just now our attention is cen- 
tered upon wheat. If the nation’s supply is to prove sufficient for the 
Allies and our dependents across the sea, some of us must let go our 
demands upon wheat. It is not safe to trust to old habit or to average 
careful use. Everyone who understands, everyone who can aid, must 
do his utmost in order to safeguard the precious store. 

We have become conscious not only of the starving Belgians, the heroic 
French, the valiant and enduring English, but we have also remembered 
that the food supply of our crowded tenements is dependent upon our 
choice and our intelligence. We have come to understand that the food 
upon our breakfast table depends upon the great areas of production, 
where the farmer plows, sows, and reaps, that we may be fed. We 
know something of the heroism that risks everything for the season’s 
crop, and in imagination we take hold of hands with this heroic worker 
on whom we have so long depended, but whom we have so little under- 
stood. We begin to measure the anxieties of transportation and to know 
that the ton of coal needs an army of men, if itistobe brought to ourdoors. 
We begin to realize how our thoughtless demand modifies the supply 
here and elsewhere. If there is quibble, or irritability, or complaint, or 
revolt, we know that it is because the light has not yet reached the one 
who makes the complaint; his eyes have not yet been opened to the na- 
tion’s need and to his personal duty. 

Never in human history has there been so strong an appeal to every 
individual of the nation; never have we faced with clearer eyes our own 
duty; never have we been nearer the clear understanding of this common 
obligation. 

When the nation said to us, “We must ship all the food that can be 
spared. How much can you spare?’’ we remembered, with a sinking 
sense of failure, that we were unable to answer the question. We do not 
know how much is enough; we have not understood the true purpose 
and use of foods. This one function of home economics is therefore for 
the present in the limelight, or rather it is under the searchlight. One 
question after another faces us: the answer must come out of thoughtful 
study and attention to the daily problem. 
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How shall we learn? There is already available a considerable library 
of valid material. The nation teaches us through the Food Adminis- 
tration and the Department of Agriculture. Every morning’s paper 
furnishes us with new and reliable statements of fact. It behooves 
every thoughtful individual to understand his responsibility for choosing 
food wisely and of maintaining his health and vigor, so far as food can 
maintain it. No longer should we omit from our school programs this 
vital subject. No longer should we shirk the responsibility. Somewhere 
in the course of the schooling provided for the nation, this important 
subject should be properly treated. Those most liberally educated 
should help to determine the place of this subject in the school curricu- 
lum, but, after the experience of this past year, no thoughtful student 
of education can assent to the exclusion of the subject from the school 
program. 

This review of the progress of the food conservation idea is addressed 
to those thoroughly familiar with home economics. We may rejoice 
that we are beginning to see clearly the big and essential choices which 
we must make. We are learning to see our individual habits and 
traditions against the background of the world need; we are beginning to 
recognize ourselves as soldiers of the common good; and we are beginning 
to discern the difference between the little and the great, the essential 
and the non-essential. 

Let us hope that out of this great experience through which we are 
passing, we shall all learn to see our work in a new light, to devote 
ourselves anew to the greater gospel, and to set forth as now revealed to 
us the great essentials of the American home and the responsibility which 
must forever rest upon those who determine its influence. 
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OURSELVES OR THE ALLIES! 


ALONZO E. TAYLOR 


United States Food Administration and War Trade Board 


I wish very briefly to lay stress upon three points that every one in 
this room ought to realize and accept as war policies. 

We have got to reach the place, each one of us, where we define every 
decision in our lives as an act of war policy. Everything that we do, 
plan, eat, wear, must be analyzed and measured from one single point of 
view—will it contribute to the carrying on of the war, or will it contribute 
to its prolongation. There is no other thing in the world for us but to 
define everything in our lives as acts of military necessity or policy. 

The first necessity for us is to get a clear conception of the relation of 
wheat in the human diet and to divest ourselves of all preconceptions 
that a life of generations of ease, indolence, and luxury has bred in us. 

We are accustomed to regard wheat as a more or less indispensable 
article of diet. It isnot. It is an article of luxury, and absolutely noth- 
ing else. Wheat possesses over oats, corn, and rice absolutely no nutri- 
tional quality for man or beast. It has no more protein, and no better 
protein. It has no more fat and no different fat. It has no mineral 
salt better or in larger amounts. It has no more fuel or better fuel. 
It is just one of the cereals, and there is not the slightest evidence that it 
is the best one, because, so far as comparative tests are concerned in ani- 
mals, it is not the best one; it is very far from the best one. 

Our predilection for wheat is solely a question of taste, comfort, and 
convenience; it is absolutely nothing else. Wheat makes the nicest 
bread, the lightest bread, the bread that is transported best, the bread 
that keeps moist and sweet longest. It lends itself to the habits of ease 
and convenience of a people; and because it lends itself to the convenience 
of a people, we want it sent to Europe and not kept here, and we ask 
and expect the American man and woman in judging of every situation as 
contrasted with that of the Allies, men and women, to ask who has the 
larger burden to bear, who has borne it the longest, who has wasted in 
resources the most, who has lost the most by sacrifice, who has suffered 
the most in death and destruction, we or the Allies? And when we 
have a choice as to whether we or they should increase or decrease our 
burden, it ought to be not the duty, but the joyful privilege of every 


1 An address given at the Meeting of Hotel Men, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
March 29, 1918. 
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American to lessen the burden of every man, woman, and child in the 
Allied countries of Europe, by accepting the heavier burden on this side. 
And because wheat is easier to prepare than oats and rice and barley— 
that is the very best reason in the world why we ought to accept the 
oats and rice and barley and to give them the wheat that is necessary 
to maintain a normal ration. 

You serve a great many food faddists and cranks, and you will hear 
a great many expressions that your patrons cannot eat this or that, 
merely because they are accustomed to this or that other thing, or be- 
cause they have had idiosyncrasies bred in them or developed by luxury. 

Now, whenever any one of your patrons tells you that he or she cannot 
eat oats, or rice, or corn, but must have wheat, that individual is either 
a crank or a slacker, and deserves from your hand only the consideration 
proper to the one or the other. 

We have all to decide whether we will serve the Allies, who need help 
the most, or whether we will serve ourselves who need it less. We had 
better begin serving the Allies now. 

The second point that I wish to emphasize, and this is based upon 
European experience in the art of rationing, is the enormous positive 
example, the worth of the example, of the highest grade hotels and 
restaurants. There is no such thing as enforcing a food conservation 
program in public eating houses unless the very best hotels and restaur- 
ants lend the positive example in every way and in the most punctilious 
fashion. The greatest diet difficulties in Germany today are due to the 
fact that the poor man realizes that the big hotels do not play the game. 
A rich man today in Germany can buy anything he has the price to pay 
for—hams at $60 to $70 apiece, butter at $5 a pound. Any delicacy 
outside of the regulations can be bought by a man of wealth in Germany 
today, and this has honeycombed that nation with graft. And it started 
with the very best hotels, the Adlon, the Esplanade, and they are today 
responsible for the disorganization of the rationing systems in public 
eating places. Each manager or owner of the high grade hotel and eat- 
ing house has a positive influence and example that cannot be measured, 
as judged by European experience. Each one of you has the chance to 
be a big brother to a Boy Scout, and how the Boy Scout acts will depend 
very largely upon not only your example but your positive working in- 
fluence with the institutions and establishments that are smaller, simpler, 
and in no way as influential as your own. 

We have just sent over two of the best food experts of the United 
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States to Europe, and the striking thing contained in their letters from 
London and Paris is the scarcity of food in the best hotels of those two 
cities. 

Thirdly and lastly, you have a very important field of negative ex- 
ample. It is not possible to maintain a conservation program in the 
home, if the husband can leave and go to a hotel and escape it. It is 
impossible for a home program to be successful, so long as hotels, res- 
taurants, public eating houses and clubs will give the spoiled man those 
things to eat which the housewife is trying to keep him from having. 

This is not a theory; it is an absolute fact. We hear it from every 
state, we hear it from all classes, we hear it from women of large means 
and from women of little means. They who are trying to play the game, 
who are conscientious, are frustrated in their efforts at conservation by 
the selfishness of men who will not play the game with them because 
they know that they can find some public eating places in which the 
policy of conservation is violated. In this negative manner, by making 
it impossible for selfish men to break the rules which their wives are 
trying to follow, you can contribute enormously to the effectiveness of a 
food conservation program. 

Go to England today and compare it with England of a year or two 
years ago, and what is the striking conviction that comes home? That 
the intensity with which England is fighting this war is due as much as 
anything else to the example, force, and ability of her upper classes, so- 
called, the classes of means. They deny themselves the most, they take 
the heaviest burdens, they reduce the most from their accustomed stand- 
ards; and the poorer classes, the working classes, and the union labor 
groups of England have become convinced that the British classes of 
wealth and station are absolutely in this war to the end, are willing to 
risk everything and will stand every deprivation that they ask every- 
body else to stand, and more. And when this spirit comes over this 
country, we shall all have a much greater intensity in the carrying on of 
the war than we at present possess. 

I wish every one in this room could go to the battlefield of France, 
not merely to see what a front looks like, with its trenches, its men, and 
all of the paraphernalia, but to get the reaction of the French common 
soldier toward the American visitor. These men who have faced death 
for three and a half years for you and me, fighting a battle in which we 
have just as much at stake as they have—these men salute an American 
civilian with an expression of respect, reverence, and trust that is abso- 
lutely past description by human words. 
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Why do these French soldiers who have struggled with death for 
freedom for three and a half years salute the American? Because in 
that salute they express their trust in America in the war; they express 
the trust they have that we shall assume our share of this struggle 
from every point of view, not merely by governmental participation 
in a military program, but also by the reconstruction of our entire lives 
from the point of view of saving and sacrifice, by supporting them in the 
same sense that the American boy who fights beside them supports them, 
and is supported by them. 

We must be worthy of this trust. When a French soldier salutes an 
American civilian, knowing that that American is merely one typical of 
a hundred and five million, he expects us to do our duty as an ally, and 
he knows we will do it. The people of France know that the American 
people are being asked to undergo food conservation and they know that 
the man who asks them to undergo it is the man best qualified in the 
world to lay out a program—the Hoover of Northern France and Bel- 
gium and now the Hoover of the United States. 


From the National Council of French Women to the Women of France 


“These last months of the war will be the hardest. French women 
know it and bravely they will go through the necessary ordeal. They 
will accept all restrictions in order to obtain victory which will allow 
their children to know the joy of life and beneficent peace. 

“Each of us must simplify her mode of life. Deprive yourselves, 
economize, and you are working for your country. Let those whose 
material well-being is assured set an example to render the hard priva- 
tions of the hour less grievous to their sisters. 

“Workmen, like us, you are weeping for dear ones; like us you hate 
war. It is in order to render war impossible henceforth, that we must 
hold out to the bitter end.” 
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WHAT RETAIL MERCHANTS ARE DOING FOR FOOD 
CONSERVATION 


SARA MERRILL 


United States Food Administration 


The retail merchant stands at the contact point between the producer 
and the consumer. Upon him falls the responsibility of dealing directly 
with the housekeeping woman, who is, after all, in charge of the nation’s 
commissary. It is estimated that fifteen out of every sixteen women in 
the United States are “free women,” that is, they manage their house- 
holds without depending upon the help of servants. They plan their 
meals, buy their food, and prepare it with their own hands. The retail 
merchant influences these women in a thousand ways—their very 
tastes and habits are the result of the merchandise he offers them. 

Things to eat and things to wear are introduced to the American home 
by the way of Main Street and the stores that dwell thereon. Before 
the war, the merchant called this educational work “good business.”’ 
The Food Administration recognizes the selling machinery of business 
as a valuable educational force, which can adapt itself to helping the 
Government without any trouble at all. 

The American housekeeper does not “take orders.’’ She gives loyal 
service because she has been trained in a free and democratic country 
instead of being educated under the military discipline of an autocracy. 
If she resents being asked to make corn muffins when her family prefers 
hot biscuit, it is because she does not understand that wheat is one of 
the deciding factors of the war, and that she, personally, must readjust 
her cooking habits so that she may release her share of grain for the 
people at the front. She goes to market with a basket on her arm and 
straightway the war comes home to her as something especially invented 
by the grocer to annoy her. She bumps into the “fifty-fifty” rule which 
obliges the grocer to sell equal weight of other cereals with flour, or the 
war prices make her feel that she is suffering a personal injustice. When 
the grocer is able to explain matters satisfactorily, she changes her mind, 
and cornmeal and the other wheat substitute cereals begin to look like 
sacrificial offerings which she can lay on the altar of democracy, via her 
dining table, with a thankful heart. 

The only way to manage a woman in this free country is by stirring 
her imagination. Perhaps it seems odd that this duty which was once 
the exclusive duty of the priests of ancient gods, should now be vested 
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in the corner grocer or the hardware merchant, or the dry goods store. 
But there they are at the contact point, and they are ready to deliver 
any message for the Government. Playing on the imaginations of their 
customers is an old familiar game. 

Their display windows are used to visualize in an unforgetable way the 
grim story of starvation and famine which threatens Europe, if the United 
States fails to send the wheat and other food staples to sustain the people 
of the war zone. The windowdisplay mandramatizes the part played by 
cornmeal, oatmeal, and other cereals, the food for patriots at home, the 
woman’s weapon against the devastation of the Hun. Cleverly the 
merchant advertises the heroic sacrifices of the women of France and 
England and Italy, the cry of hungry little children in Belgium, and the 
horror of Poland and Roumania. 

Almost every advertisement in the local newspaper carries some re- 
minder of the war, sandwiched in with the priceof perambulators. Every 
leaflet and circular says glaringly, ‘‘Food Will Win The War.” Ina 
hundred ways, the selling psychology is utilized to play on the American 
heartstrings, and the American love of freedom and fair play. Finally, 
the light breaks through and the American housekeeper knows that the 
world is ker world and the freedom for which men fight is her freedom. 
If the appeal is made to her for wheat, she gives it, and her family does 
not suffer, because she discovers a dozen other ways to make biscuits 
and muffins and pies and cakes, using flours not needed for export. 

The merchants are well organized in this patriotic service. The 
Federal Food Administrator in each state has chosen a leading merchant 
as a member of his staff. In turn, the merchant representative chooses 
deputies in each city and county, so that, when bulletins or printed matter 
are received from the Food Administration at Washington, they can be 
handed along the line to the individual merchant in the big city and 
at the cross roads store. Suggestions are furnished monthly for food 
conservation window displays, newspaper advertising, direct advertis- 
ing, such as leaflets and circulars, demonstration booths, outdoor signs, 
auditorium meetings, and the education of store employees, making, 
in all, seven avenues that the merchant has thrown open for the 
use of the Food Administration. His own time and money he gives 
cheerfully, without any expectation of reimbursement or profit. He 
wants to win the war, and nothing else matters much to him. Under 
these conditions, the citizen must be both deaf and blind to escape the 
knowledge of his duty to save food when the merchants are enlisted to 
“spread the gospel.” 
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THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY IN FOOD CONSERVATION 


EDITH GUERRIER 


United States Food Administration 


Libraries have for so many years been accustomed to catalogue and 
file and arrange their affairs according to certain well defined systems 
that no additional organization of complicated mechanism was neces- 
sary to start them in Food Conservation work. 

One librarian on the staff of the Federal Food Administrator in each 
state acts as Library Director. These directors have accepted this 
responsibility as a patriotic duty; and in addition to their regular work 
have lined up the libraries of their states in the Food Conservation army. 

The Food Administration issues from Washington each month an 
official bulletin called “Food News Notes” that goes to every librarian 
in the country and keeps them informed as to the points that are being 
stressed in connection with food, and shows them how they can help. 

One of the most important services the libraries are rendering is 
keeping an up-to-date Food Bulletin Board, reaching the people with the 
food announcements they need. The information on this board must 
be timely, brief, and adapted to the locality. 

All librarians are earnestly requested to call attention to articles on 
food appearing in current periodicals, and to have on hand all pam- 
phlets bearing on pertinent food problems. Food Administration bul- 
letins that are out of print may be consulted in the library. 

The card catalogue of recipes has proved a never failing source of 
interest and in many instances local recipes have been produced which 
have attained great popularity. Almost universally, whenever a library 
has an auditorium, food talks or food story hours have been given and 
in some instances food demonstrations have been conducted. 

Food Conservation exhibits have been arranged in hundreds of 
libraries and have been placed in food shows under their auspices. 

Through the coéperation of the schools, posters and food compositions 
have been obtained for display and valuable maps have been reproduced. 

Before 1919 it is hoped that every library will have a card index of 
all agencies in the town doing war service work. 

A few quotations from recent reports and letters will give some idea 
of how this work is progressing. 
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New Mexico. “I’ve been talking—and I’m a plain little backseat person— 
talking in schools, at Red Cross rooms, at evening meetings, to groups of 
from twenty to over two hundred! I’ve been way out thirty miles from a 
railroad stirring them up to want information. Now I’m on my way back 
and I’m going to send my posters and pamphlets out into those far away cor- 
ners of the state where the weekly trip to church, maybe, or the once in a 
long while to the “‘store” is the only outing the house mother has—and the 
news the children bring from school is the topic of the day’s conversation. 


Wyoming. “In connection with my trip about the state, I visited and per- 
sonally interviewed practically every librarian in the state. I had a chance to 
observe personally the efforts the librarians are making in regard to library 
publicity for food conservation. I took two pictures of unique libraries in 
cabins, which will add to your list. I am also collecting essays and newspaper 
clippings and will send them to you at an early date, together with the results 
of the questionnaires which my faithful clerk sent out during my absence.”’ 


Michigan. “About fifty food posters made by the boys and girls of the 
Escanaba public schools have been exhibited in the Public Library recently. 
The ideas are remarkably good, and are very effectively carried out. Most of 
the posters are composite work—that is, the children in one room worked 
together on one poster. In most cases the children cut the letters for the 
posters. In connection with this display, the library had an exhibit of war 
cookery with the recipes. Women of the city who had used any war recipes 
successfully, were requested to send the recipes to the library with a sample 
of the result. The recipes are to be card-indexed and filed for reference. 
The library has distributed hundreds of leaflets containing war recipes and 
suggestive menus.” 


Massachusetts. “A number of organizations, educational, municipal, and 
political, are responsible for the food exhibits of the Boston Public Library. 

“Publicity is obtained through the newspapers and through the issue of a 
small leaflet with each book sent out from the delivery section of the library. 

“Tn the exhibit room there is always in attendance a salaried woman trained 
in home economics. A leaflet furnishes a list of substitute foods with the 
price at which they may be bought at the time in Boston, and, in a general 
way, where they may be procured. 

“There was very little advertisement of the exhibit at first, still the average 
daily attendance from January 29 to March 14 was, by actual count, 676.” 


The codperatién of the librarians has been nothing short of mar- 
velous, and undreamed-of possibilities for popularizing and spreading 
reliable information have been opened. 
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“MY FRIEND IN FRANCE TELLS ME——” 


One of the handiest ways to start an argument these days is to mention 
the French food supply. Some loyal conversationist says that he—or 
she—can not bear to look at wheat because of the terrible need in 
France, which has given more in lands, home, man-power and general 
sacrifice than any other nation, in this war for a free world. 

Then the knowing one pipes up: “‘But you are misinformed. There 
is no food shortage in France. I get a letter almost every week from a 
friend in France, and he says that wherever he went, whether in Paris or 
in the small towns, there was always plenty of food—he says, in fact, 
that he never had such meals in his life.” 

Then the argument begins, and because there are only official state- 
ments to combat the one who has the actual eye-witness letters, the 
victory apparently lies on that side, and the inevitable inference is that 
there is something queer about the request that is being made of us to 
“send food across the sea.” 

There are so many of these “‘friends-in-France”’ people that what they 
say really counts, especially as they are relating apparent facts with 
perfect sincerity. So it is a good thing to line up the two sides ofthe 
question and strike a balance. 

France never did produce all the wheat she used. In 1914 her pro- 
duction was about 82 per cent of the normal consumption. In 1917 
the production was but 45 per cent of the normal production (and this, 
remember, never was enough for her consumption). 

After deducting the amount necessary for seed, it is estimated that 
the 1917 production will be one-third France’s needs. 

The next salient fact is that France’s normal needs have been figured 
on a different basis from ours. Food never has been wasted in frugal 
France. Consequently, her normal food consumption always has been 
very close to her actual food necessities. Whereas we in the United 
States have always been so lavish with food that we could easily cut our 
normal consumption in two and still actually eat as much as ever—by 
the aid of such adjuncts as careful management, war gardens, and the 
like. But the French people cannot increase supplies by war gardens, 
for most of them already grew their own garden supplies. 

The next fact to consider is that England has been lending France 
large amounts of food, and nobody disputes the fact that England is 
underfed. Yet neither would any thoughtful person imply that England 
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would be heedless enough to lend food at this time to a nation whose 
need was less than her own. 

Then add this to the list: France, last year, kept her food supply 
(production plus exports) up to about 85 per cent of normal. This 
year it has fallen to between 60 and 70 per cent. The shortage is, of 
course, uneven, and much greater in some commodities than in others. 
Of milk, for instance, there is only one-third the normal supply. 

Perhaps most significant of all is the fact that the ration of the French 
soldiers has twice been cut. We all know that the soldier’s ration is 
never lowered until the danger at home from food shortage far out- 
weighs the damage the same lack can do at the front. 

Now these are actual facts. There is no guesswork about them. In 
the face of them we know that France is far below her normal food 
supply, and below a normal infinitely closer to her actual necessities 
than our normal ever has been. So it must be true that there is some 
explanation of those letters from “‘my friend in France.” 

Perhaps one single instance may throw light on all of them. Among 
the stories that come over, there is frequent mention of meat—they 
had three, or even four meat courses at the hotel, or something of that 
sort. And it is made the basis of many a letter and many a comment 
that “France really has loads of food after all.” 

The fact about the meat situation is that the glut of meat indicated 
an actual shortage—a shortage of fodder. There was not enough to 
feed the cattle; so they killed them and ate them, instead of letting them 
waste away. As they have little in the way of cold storage facilities, 
the meat could not be held over, and this created a temporary glut on 
the market. The situation was quite comparable to the present situa- 
tion here, when the meatless days were temporarily discontinued be- 
cause lack of transportation caused meat to pile up at seaboard till it 
became a conservation measure to eat it rather than store it up. But 
now France is on a ration of a pound of meat a week, and this includes 
horse flesh. 

Some of us may wonder why we, who are the great food proprietors 
of the world today, are asked to conserve, at different times, on wheat, 
meat, fats, and sugar, while France which we are practically feeding, 
has only been rationed in wheat, meat, and sugar. 

Well, meat includes a large amount of fat, so rationing on meat means, 
to a large extent, rationing on fat, too. As for dairy fats, when a nation’s 
milk supply is one-third normal, it is beside the mark to ration on those, 
for the complete lack of them provides an automatic rationing. 
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Wheat flour is being milled at 90 per cent in France. We, in the United 
States, have gone up to 74 per cent, which is considered by our experts 
the limit for safety. And that heavy, rough 90 per cent flour is being 
mixed with substitutes to an even greater extent than we are asked to 
mix our fine white flour. Not even the most earnest writers of the 
“plenty-of-food-in-France” letters claim that this bread is palatable. 
This is a far more serious affair for France than it would be for us, as 
bread has always formed 52 per cent of the French diet, while 39 per 
cent is the maximum with us. As for sugar, months ago France was 
rationed 1;'5 pounds per month per person. 

Those facts show conclusively that wheat, meat, milk (and con- 
sequently dairy products), and sugar have been hard hit. But France 
still has one thing that gives her an advantage over all the world, and 
that is the French cook—not necessarily the great French chef,—but 
just the everyday housewife or small bake-shop cook. These can, 
literally, produce a feast on what we throw away; and as they have been 
accustomed for generations to make the most of everything, they have 
the advantage of not having to experiment with new methods of con- 
servation to anything like the extent necessary here or in England. 
For instance, we are now being advised to find a use for the outside 
leaves of lettuce. But the French housewife always has used all the 
lettuce leaves, only she has a system superior to ours. She does not 
lop off whole heads of lettuce, as we do; but when it begins to mature 
she picks off the larger leaves before they become coarse and broken. 
And as the rest develops, the leaves are plucked, this method making 
the whole plant go much farther than it would with us. Another in- 
stance of how things are done is shown in the matter of confectionery 
of which the French have always been very fond. Away went the sugar 
supply quite early in the game, but the family confectionery remained. 
How? The housewife took numberless small fruits such as grapes, pears, 
and especially a small and very sweet French plum, and simmered them, 
all together without sugar very, very, slowly, till a sweet paste remained 
which was made the basis of confectionery. 

That sort of frugality, and the French cook, will guarantee delectable 
meals in France (except as far as bread goes), until the meals themselves 
are reduced to the vanishing point. 

But there are still one or two points to be considered in the matter of 
those letters from France. One is the fact that they are pretty sure to 
be from the portions of Northern France where the greatest war activi- 
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ties are going on, and where soldiers, officers, and civilian workers, 
French and foreign, are gathered. That means that the most im- 
mediate food demands as well as the most money are gathered there, 
and that what one sees there cannot be taken as indicative of the general 
situation. Unrationed food naturally flows to the best markets, which 
means the places where the most insistent demands and the highest 
bids are made for luxuries. In addition to this it is axiomatic that 
wherever a nation’s soldiers are gathered, there will be the best of its 
food. 

And now the last point, and here we reach what has been more re- 
sponsible than anything else for the “plenty-of-food” letters. This is 
the volatile French temperament, in which hospitality and pride figure 
so largely, and produce a curious result when exhibited against the back- 
ground of today’s events. The Frenchman adores his land and gladly 
dies for it. He knows that the Hun menace is no more serious than the 
“hun-ger” menace. Yet he cannot forbear making the dashing French 
“gesture” in the eyes of the world—the result of his belief that the 
most admirable man is he who can not merely refrain from outcry over 
a death wound but who can sing a gay little song, even though the end 
is hastened thereby. It is the French spirit, and the world would be 
sad without it, even though it was one of the contributing causes that 
made France delay anything like general rationing as long as possible, 
and that makes her at times unduly optimistic regarding the food 
situation. 

Anyone who is inclined to complain of this because it is ourselves who 
must make up the food deficit, might better acknowledge it as our 
opportunity partly to repay France because, for nearly four years, she 
has, with her allies, held the breach against our now avowed foe, and will 
continue to do so while we are completing our preparations. 

France is not starving—thanks to her great resourcefulness and to our 
honor. France must not starve—must not even be weakened by 
hunger—as long as any measure of sacrifice on our parts can prevent it. 

Vive la France! is not merely the slogan of a patriotic race. It is the 
world’s cry of love for art and beauty. And we are willing to pay 
that debt of love by lifting from France’s shoulders the brunt of the food 
burden at least. 
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A STUDY OF YEAST BREAD WITH SUBSTITUTE FLOURS' 
ELIZABETH SPRAGUE 


University of Kansas and United States Food Administration 


The first problem undertaken in the experimental laboratory was 
the use of the wheat flour substitutes in yeast bread. A preliminary 
study at the University of Kansas, published in The American Food 
Journal, December 1917, seemed to indicate that while breads contain- 
ing 333 per cent of substitute were possible with some flours, only 25 
per cent was advisable in general if the quality of the bread as regards 
texture and lightness was to be kept at all like normal bread. 

The first experiments were designed to check these results. Plates 
I, II, and III show the effects of increased proportions of substitutes and 
in the main confirm the results previously obtained at the University 
of Kansas. However, in general, the breads with the larger percentages, 
334 and 40 per cent, made in this laboratory, were usually better in qual- 
ity than those previously made and shown in the article mentioned, 
perhaps due to increase in skill acquired through extended experience. 

The results reported in this paper show: (1) the proportions which 
have been used to produce breads of good, normal quality; (2) faults 
which may occur and some tentative explanations as to their cause. 

Throughout the experiments, it has been the aim to discover simple 
principles and state these clearly with the hope that the conventional 
recipes may be to some extent replaced. 

Basis for Proportions. The relation between the formulae for the 
different breads is more easily understood if all are based on a common 
unit. Type recipes for bread are sometimes given in amounts to make 
loaves of standard weight, the amount of liquid indicating the size of the 
loaf. For example: (1) ¢ cup liquid, yields a loaf weighing approxi- 
mately 16 ounces; (2) 1 cup liquid, yields a loaf weighing approximately 
20 ounces; (3) 1} cup liquid, yields a loaf weighing approximately 24 
ounces; varying with amounts of fat, sugar, salt, and yeast; with loss in 
mixing, in kneading, and in baking. 

We have used the 1 pound loaf as the experimental loaf and the fol- 
lowing type recipes represent proportions for breads containing different 
amounts of substitutes. 


1 The experimental work recorded here was carried out by Harriet Edgeworth and Ethel 
Loflin. Similar work is at present in progress in the same laboratory under the direction 
of the Office of Home Economics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Per cent of Substitute. In accordance with the rules of the Food Ad- 
ministration, the per cent of substitute is figured in terms of the weight 
of the total dry flours. When potato is used only one-fourth of its weight 
can be counted as dry substitute because of its large water content. 
The latter must be taken into account also in the liquid required to make 
the dough. 

Materials. Liquid: Milk was used in all cases. Flour: Wheat flour 
was the same throughout the experiments—95 per cent milling of a 74 
per cent extraction. Substitute flours were obtained on the local 
market and in several different lots. There was sometimes an obvious 
difference in quality, such as in the fineness of barley flours but these 
differences did not seem to affect the results when equal weights of the 
different flours were used. Sirup was used instead of sugar to conform 
to Food Administration requests. Yeast: For convenience in laboratory 
work, compressed yeast only was used. This was obtained from a 
nearby market and no doubt varied according to market conditions. 

All materials were carefully weighed. Methods of manipulation 
were uniform and temperatures of both rising and baking were constant. 
It is of interest to note that the investigators through extensive pre- 
liminary experiments had learned to produce practically exact checks 
on each other’s work in duplicate experiments, so that the personal 
factor was almost entirely eliminated. 

Constants and Variables. The same amounts of yeast, salt, syrup, and 
fat have been used in each case. The amounts of fat and sugar are such 
as conform to the regulations of the Baking Division of the Food Ad- 
ministration. The liquid is constant except when potato is used, allow- 
ance being made for the water content of the latter. The total weight 
of the wheat flour and substitute was sometimes constant and some- 
times variable; their relative proportion varies with the changing per- 
centages of the substitutes. 

The measures vary with the percentages and kinds of flours used. 

The variations in proportions due to the use of potato are shown later. 

Sponge: The milk was scalded and reduced to the proper temperature. 
Three variations were made in mixing: (a) sponge using wheat flour 
only; (b) sponge using substitute only; (c) sponge using mixed flours. 
The modification in (b) was suggested on the theory that all the 
strength of the wheat gluten was needed to carry the substitute and 
that it should not be subjected to the softening influence of the yeast. 
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Good breads have been secured by all methods. When the products 
were poor there were other factors involved which were of greater im- 
portance. We have therefore not been able to form an opinion as to the 
relative merits of the three processes. For convenience mixing the 


wheat flour and substitute is recommended. 


Amounts of materials used in making one pound loaves (approximately) 


when the weight of the flour was constant 


Constants 


[June 





MEASURE 


WEIGHT 
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Varying proportions of wheat flour substitutes in the same total weight 


Twenty-five per cent substitution by weight requires 7} ounces wheat flour to 2} ounces 


substitute. 


Thirty-three per cent substitution by weight requires 6} ounces wheat flour to 3} ounces 


substitute. 


Forty per cent substitution by weight requires 6 ounces wheat flour to 4 ounces substitute. 


Approximate equivalents in measures 
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Dough. Different amounts of flour were used in making the doughs. 
(a) Constant weight for each flour substitute used gave doughs of differing 
stiffness. (b) Varying weights of flour were used to make doughs as nearly 
like a wheat flour dough as practical tests could determine. 
weights of flour were used to make doughs of a so-called proper consist- 


(c) Varying 
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ency which was thought might be right for each’ substitute. The con- 
stant weight used in (a) was based on the amount of wheat flour alone 
which would be necessary (theoretically) to make a dough of proper con- 
sistency; that is, } cup of milk (183 grams or 63 ounces) would require 
2% cups wheat flour (284 grams or 10 ounces). The amounts of flour 
actually used when made according to (a), (b), and (c) were as follows: 














Without potato 
(a) (B) | (c) 
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(a) (B) 

grams grams 
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With the constant weight of flour used in (A) buckwheat, cornmeal, 
and cornflour were “‘sticky’’ doughs—that is, they could be kneaded but 
would stick to the board and hands. They required deft handling. 
Barley, rice, and oat were stiffer doughs, and barley and oat became 
decidedly stiffer on standing. The oat and cornmeal doughs felt gran- 
ular, whereas the buckwheat and to some extent the rice were soft, 
velvety, and rather elastic. The rice flour dough was most like a 
wheat dough. 

The variations in (b) and in (c) occurred when doughs were made 
according to judgment either as to wheat flour consistency or to so-called 
proper consistency. When a constant amount of flours was used, as in 
(a), uniform loaves of good texture were obtained. When flours were 
varied according to judgment, as in (b) and in (c), the loaves frequently 
varied greatly in volume, and texture. 
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It will be noted that in the series without potato four of the cases in 
(c) were almost the same as (a); and in the series with potato three of 
the cases were practically the same as (a). This shows that when 
judgment was relied on for a standard consistency of dough, the amount 
of flour used in a number of cases was practically the same as that used 
where the amount of flour was kept constant. 

Risings. As before stated, a sponge was invariably used, with an 
hour allowed for the process. The dough was sometimes formed into 
the loaf after having doubled in bulk and sometimes cut down after it 
had once doubled and was again allowed to double its bulk. The loaf 
was allowed to fully double its bulk in most cases because it had been 
noticed that substitute breads do not rise in the oven. The total 
number of risings therefore was in some cases three and in others four. 
The evidence is fairly conclusive that better results are obtained by 
cutting down the dough at least once, giving a total of four risings in- 
cluding the sponge. This agrees with previous experiments with wheat 
flour and is a common practice with the commercial baker. Cutting 
down seems to give a lighter loaf, a finer and more uniform grain and a 
better texture. 

Baking. The loaves do not rise in the oven even if a low temperature 
is used at first. They tend to fall if the temperature is not high enough 
to set the loaf in the first fifteen or twenty minutes. The best oven 
temperature seemed to be 205°C. (400°F.) for this first period and then 
slightly reduced to 195°C. (380°F.). A pound loaf required forty-five 
minutes for baking. Wheat flour loaves of similar size and shape were 
baked in thirty minutes. Great care is necessary in handling the light 
loaves. A faulty crack in the crust may result in the escape of gas with 
visible falling during baking. This is accentuated if the loaf is moved 
during baking. 


THE USE OF POTATOES WITH WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The improvement in quality of yeast bread when mashed potato or 
even potato water is used has long been known practically and has been 
proved experimentally. Since these substitute breads were somewhat 
dry and differed in texture from the wheat flour breads, the proportions 
were modified to permit the use of mashed potatoes. When potatoes 
alone were used as the substitute not even as large an amount as 20 per 
cent (on the 4: 1 basis) was successful in the experiments tried. If more 
was used the potato taste was pronounced and the texture even less 
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desirable. In the attempt to secure the good effects of the potato and to 
avoid the bad results, it was decided to limit the proportion of the potato 
to one-fourth (on the dry basis 4: 1) the weight of the total substitute. 
That is, in a 40 per cent bread containing 10 ounces of flour, 4 ounces of 
this would be substitute. Of this substitute 1 ounce is the dry matter 
in 4 ounces (} cup) of mashed potato. No experiments: have been 
carried out to show whether this proportion is the optimum but it is 
at least a good workable one. 

Variation in Liquid. Because of the liquid in the mashed potato 
amounting to three-fourths of its weight it was necessary to reduce the 
amount of liquid added. This is illustrated below: 


Proportions of materials used to produce bread containing 40 per cent substitutes, with and 
without potato 


a. Without potato b. With potato 
2 cup (178 cc.) liquid # cup (95 cc.) liquid 
6 ounces wheat flour 6 ounces wheat flour 
4 ounces substitute flour 3 ounces substitute flour 


4 ounces potato (1 ounce or } total weight 
counted as part of the substitute) 


Approximate amounts by measure 
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The fat, sugar or syrup, salt, and yeast are constant. 

Counting ? the weight of the potato as liquid makes the total liquid 
in the potato bread approximately the same as that in the bread with- 
out potato—3 ounces or 85 grams + 95 grams = 180 grams instead of 
178 grams. The measures of the weights used above will vary according 
to the substitute used. 
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Variation of Method. Because of the stimulating effect of the potato 
water (liquid in which the potatoes have been cooked) it is desirable 
to use this as all or part of the liquid. If milk only is used the mashed 
potato should be put in the sponge. The addition of all of the potato 
at this point may make such a stiff mixture that only one or two 
tablespoons of flour can be added. Even then the mixture is so stiff 
that the question arises as to whether the best conditions for growth 
have been provided. We have no data on this point. 

The only variations made in the method are those which were neces- 
sary to incorporate the new material. Dough containing potato softens 
considerably during rising and more of the flour should be reserved for 
the kneading process. 

The effect of adding the potato is very plainly shown in the accompany- 
ing plates. 

The 40 per cent bread with potato (Plate IV) is of much better and 
more uniform quality than 40 per cent without potato (Plate III); 
50 per cent and even 60 per cent with potato (Plate IV) are much 
better than the 40 per cent without. The faults observed in the 
higher per cent breads have been corrected by conforming to the principles 
developed in this paper but the photographs have not yet been taken 
of the perfect loaves. 

Conclusions. It has been shown that the weights of the other ingre- 
dients being constant, the total weight of the wheat flour and of each 
substitute may also be constant. However, later work indicates that it 
may be more desirable to modify this rule. The six substitutes used 
seem to fall into two groups. One group (barley, oats, and rice flour) 
made stiffer doughs than the second group (buckwheat, corn flour, and 
corn meal), therefore less total flour is required to make good breads for 
the first group than for the second. That is, on the same basis of pro- 
portions, 10 ounces of flour will make a good bread of the substitutes in 
the first group, while 10} ounces is a safer amount of total flour for those 
in the second group. For the inexperienced, using a constant weight of 
103 ounces of total flour whatever the kind or percentage of substitute 
used is probably the safest procedure. 

Some of the results indicate that such faults as cracks, large holes, and 
poor texture may be due to the number and length of the times of rising 
as well as to the consistency of the dough. The writer is convinced that 
the quality is materially improved by the use of at least four rising periods: 
(a) sponge, sixty minutes; (b) dough, first rising; (c) dough, second 

















Buckwheat Cornflour Rice flour Rolled Oats Cornmeal Barley flour 
Ground 
I. Yeast Breaps 


25 per cent substitute; 75 per cent wheat flour 





Buckwheat Cornflour Rice flour Rolled Oats Cornmeal Barley flour 
Ground 


Il. Yeast BReaps 
334 per cent substitute; 66§ per cent wheat flour 








Rolled Oats Cornflour Buckwheat Rice flour Cornmeal Barley flour 


Ground 


Ill. Yeast Breaps 
40 per cent substitute; 60 per cent wheat flour 








Buckwheat 3 Barley Cornflour Rice_flour Rolled Oats Cornmeal 


Ground 
IV. Yeast Breaps 
31 per cent substitute; 9 per cent potato (1:4 basis); 60 per cent wheat flour 








Buckwheat Cornflour Rice flour Rolled Oats Cornmeal Barley flour 
Ground 
V. Yeast Breaps 
38 per cent substitute; 12 per cent potato (1:4 basis); 60 per cent wheat flour 











Buck wheat Cornflour Rice flour Rolled Oats Cornmeal Barley flour 
Ground 


VI. Yeast BREADS 
48 per cent substitute; 12 per cent potato (1:4 basis); 40 per cent wheat flour 
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rising; (d) loaf. A discussion of these points is beyond the scope of this 
paper. 

It has been interesting to note that the quality of the yeast was a very 
important factor. Some of our poor results seemed to be due to a poor 
quality of yeast A good vigorous yeast seems essential to success in 
making breads of the wheat flour substitutes, since gas is visibly lost 
during the process. The yeast used in these experiments was obtained 
from a local market and represents the kind of variation in quality with 
which the housekeeper must contend. This quality is probably affected 
more by the length of time and the conditions under which it has been 
kept in the store than by any other factor. 

Emphasis must be laid also on the method of baking since it seems 
important that the crust should be formed within fifteen minutes after 
itis putin the oven. A longer time of baking must be allowed. 

These experiments have been carried on under great pressure and 
with many and varied interruptions. The conclusions are not as 
definite as we should like but many important principles seem to have 
been shown. It is hoped that this preliminary report may be of value 
to the trained worker and may he'p to explain the difficulties and the 
poor results which are reported from so many parts of the country. 
When trained people working under carefully controlled conditions 
find such different products resulting it is not surprising that the un- 
trained worker not knowing even the possibility of variation in conditions 
should be troubled by inexplainable results. 

It has been shown that a difference of a few grams in the amount of 
flour used may cause a crack at the top of the loaf. The weight of the 
flour measured in a cup may vary greatly and such a difference as the 
above could occur, when measures are used, with no suspicion of the 
variation. Experience gained through the trial and error method may 
make it possible to judge the consistency of the dough correctly but that 
may take much time and material, since the character of these doughs 
is so different from those with which we have been familiar. This 
offers one of the best examples of the advantage of using definite we'ghts 
and controlled conditions in food preparation. 
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THE OFFICE OF HOME ECONOMICS AND THE UNITED 
STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


JEAN G. M“°KINNON 
Office of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


Like many other Government Bureaus and Offices, the Office of Home 
Economics found its quarters too small for the emergency war work, and 
last fall began to plan for larger quarters. One phase of the work which 
had grown especially, was the small Experimental Kitchen, which the 
Office had established several years ago. Instead of the little room, 
which in normal times seemed entirely too smail for the work, the 
Experimental Kitchen now occupies much better quarters in a two- 
story building across from the West Wing of the Agricultural Building. 
When the Food Administration felt the need of a kitchen for experimen- 
tal work, it was possible for the Office of Home Economics with its 
greatly increased working space, to offer to share its Kitchen. This new 
kitchen occupies two-thirds of the floor space of the first floor of this 
Branch of the Office of Home Economics and if the need continues will 
probably want to spread itself still further. At present the space is 50 
feet long and 18 feet wide and the Office of Home Economics and the 
United States Food Administration have equipped 25 feet of this with 
working equipment to accommodate four trained workers. 

The kitchen has many plans for experimental cookery work, but since 
February its entire attention has been devoted to wheat substitutes in 
yeast breads and quick doughs and batters. This work on substitutes 
was done independently by both the Food Administration and the Office 
of Home Economics, the Office of Home Economics always having the 
average housekeeper in mind, while the Food Administration considered 
the institutional as well as the home phase of the problem. ‘The effort 
has always been to have the work very accurately done and repeated 
many times as a check. Well trained women have been at work in the 
kitchen and in order to insure as great accuracy as possible, this kitchen 
has been viewed as other war activities, and has not been open for general 
inspection. 

The results of the work in the kitchen have appeared in many forms. 
The popular coéperative leaflets known as the ‘Food Leaflets” give some 
of the material worked out in this kitchen by the Office of Home Eco- 
nomics. Many circulars and cards have been issued separately by the 
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Food Administration and the Office of Home Economics, and whenever 
these publications consider the use of wheat substitutes, the work has 
been done in this kitchen. Recipe material for newspapers and maga- 
zines supplied by the Publicity Bureaus of both the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture, has been prepared from the data of 
the Experimental Kitchen. There will undoubtedly be variations in 
results obtained by other Home Economics Laboratories as compared 
with the data of the Experimental Kitchen. Such variations have 
always been experienced wherever wheat flour was concerned, due 
partly to the difference in milling, and partly, perhaps, to lack of stand- 
ardization, and of course the same situation will arise with substitute 
flours. 

Another phase of the work of the Experimental Kitchen is shown in the 
use made of the other 25 feet, which has not been devoted to the Office 
of Home Economics and the Food Administration. This is a coéperative 
project between the Office of Home Economics and the Woman’s Sec- 
tions of Extension North and West, and Extension South. It is equipped 
as a Demonstration Laboratory to accommodate sixteen workers and 
will afford the Extension Departments an opportunity to call in their 
special demonstrators from any section in the country and instruct them 
in the latest Food Conservation work. This codperation, in one room, 
of the Extension Departments, Office of Home Economics, and Food 
Administration should be a most effective way of reaching the needs 
of the women of this country. The Office of Home Economics has 
always felt dependent on the Extension Offices for the distribution of 
their work and for inspiration and suggestions of work needed in the 
field as seen by the field worker as she comes in contact with the people. 
Just as the Extension Departments are invaluable to the Office of Home 
Economics, they must be equally so to the Food Administration, especi- 
ally as they go out and spread the Food Administration messages. 

It has seemed especially fortunate that the enlarged Experimental 
Kitchen became a possibility at a time when greatly needed. When the 
war mergency is passed, it hopes to be able to contribute largely to 
cookery problems, but at present it is glad to do anything which will 
aid either the Food Administration or the Extension Department in 
reaching the people and in solving any of the problems of “war cookery .” 
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WHEATLESS CAKE AND SHORTCAKE 


From the Experimental Kitchen of the United States Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture 


“BUTTER” CAKES 


Different combinations may be made using this general rule: } cup fat, 
4 cup sugar, 1 cup sirup, 3 eggs, ¢ cup milk, 6 teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der, } teaspoon salt, 10 ounces flour, with the addition of chocolate, 
(using less fat), spices, raisins, or nuts. One rule is given. 
Chocolate cake 


1} cup rice flour (S ounces) 


i cup fat 

7 cup sugar (about 4} ounces) 1j cups barley flour (5 ounces) 
1 cup syrup (about 11} ounces) 6 teaspoons baking powder 

3 eggs 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

? cup milk 1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 teaspoon salt 2 squares chocolate 


Cream the fat, sugar and egg yolk. Add the sirup and mix well 
Add alternately the liquid, and the dry ingredients sifted together. 
Add flavoring and the chocolate melted with a small portion of the 
sirup. Fold in well beaten egg white. Bake about one hour starting 
in a moderate oven (350°F. or 177° C.). After twenty minutes raise 
the temperature slightly (to 400°F. or 205°C.). 

In place of the barley and rice flour 13 cups of buckwheat (8 ounces) 
and } cup of ground rolled oats (2 ounces) may be used; or 33 cups of 
barley flour (10 ounces); or 1 cup of rice flour (5 ounces) and 1 cup 


of buckwheat flour (5 ounces). 


SHORTCAKES WITHOUT WHEAT 


Rice Flour Shortcake Barley Shortcake 
4 cups barley flour 

6 teaspoons baking powder 

1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

4 to 6 tablespoons fat 

1 cup liquid 


23 cups rice flour 
6 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon sugar 
6 to 8 tablespoons fat 
1 cup liquid 

Mix the dry ingredients, cut in the fat and add liquid. For individual 
servings, place dough on slightly floured board, pat to ? inch thickness 
and cut as for biscuit. For family sized portions, place dough in well- 


greased pan and pat to desired thickness. Bake in a hot oven. 











EDITORIAL 


Children’s Food and the Food Administration. There seems to be 
a more or less general impression that the children of the nation must be 
defended from the rulings of the Food Administration. This was brought 
out at the meeting of the N. E. A. at Atlantic City, where from the public 
platform women were urged to violate such precepts, in the interest of 
the child’s welfare, and in resolutions lately sent by certain medical 
associations to the Food Administration, protesting against its attitude. 

This is an entire misunderstanding of the Food Administration’s 
standpoint. When it was said that “‘wheat is not today a food for strong 
men and women,” it was expressly stated that it might be left for “in- 
valids and children.”’ From the very beginning of Food Administration 
propaganda, it has been urged over and over again that every precaution 
be taken to feed the children wisely and well. No sacrifice of wholesome 
food for the children has ever been asked or suggested. The first home 
card said, ‘‘The children must have milk.” ‘Do not limit the plain food 
of growing children.”’ ‘Butter is essential for the growth and health of 
children.” 

For the majority of children, unless the change is made too rapidly, 
there is no reason to suppose that the other cereals are not just as whole- 
some as wheat. Change from fine flours to coarse may be unwise. 
Any experiments with the diet of the young child should be made care- 
fully, with few changes at a time. But, if other cereals do not agree 
with it, there is no violation of any Food Administration ruling in giving 
wheat. 

The True Way to Stop the Use of Foodstuffs in Brewing.—There 
have been criticisms of the Food Administration because it has not pro- 
hibited the use of grain for brewing. Many people have even refused 
to codperate in its conservation measures until this was done. 

The following statement from the Food Administrator answers these 
critics. 

As to the discussion over the suppression of brewing, I wish to say emphati- 
cally that from a strictly food conservation point of view I should like to see 
the use of foodstuffs suppressed in all drinks hard and soft. This is not, how- 
ever, the whole story. We stopped distilling a year ago. There is a long 
supply of whiskey, gin, and other 20 to 40 per cent distilled drinks in the 
country. We have reduced the consumption of foodstuffs in brewing by 30 
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per cent and reduced the alcohol content of beer to 2.75 per cent. If we stop 
brewing the saloons of the country will still be open but confined practically 
to a whiskey and gin basis. Any true advocate of temperance and of national 
efficiency in these times will shirnk from this situation, for the national danger 
in it is greater than the use of some 4,000,000 bushels of grain monthly in the 
breweries. If the American people want prohibition it should prohibit by 
legislation to that end and not force the Food Administration to the responsi- 
bility for an orgy of drunkenness. It is difficult to get drunk on 2.75 per cent 
beer; it will be easy enough if we force a substitution of distilled drinks for it. 

It has not been found feasible to commandeer distilled spirits in the coun- 
try for re-distillation into munitions alcohol, because of technical difficulties 
and the fact that commercial alcohol can be obtained not only abundantly but 
on a much cheaper basis than could be had through such commandeering and 
re-distillation of potable spirits. 

The Food Administration has gone as far as it can towards temperance 
without precipitating a worse situation. If the American people or Congress 
will stop the sale of distilled liquors, the Administration will find no difficulty 
in stopping brewing. 

What is Wheat? Many people do not yet understand that graham 
and “whole wheat” flour are wheat—partly perhaps because these were 
allowed as partial substitutes for flour in the 50-50 purchases. Some 
even see no fallacy in the school boy’s “waving fields of macaroni that 
adorn the Italian landscape.” Though by this time nearly every one 
must be free from this delusion, “what is wheat and what is not”’ still 
puzzles some; this statement from the Food Administration may not be 
out of place. 


IF YOU EAT—THESE—YOU EAT WHEAT IF YOU EAT—THESE— 
YoU EAT NO WHEAT 
White Wheat Bread, from flour refined from 


the starchy center of the wheat kernel. ; 
Whole Wheat Bread, from flour made from hominy, barley, tapioca, 
the starchy center and some of the outer and 100 per cent substi- 
brown layers (bran) of the wheat kernel. tute bread made from 
Graham Bread and Crackers, from flour corn,oats,barley,or other 
containing all the kernel, including the bran. wheat substitutes; usu- 
Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles, from wheat 
flour. 
Wheat Breakfast Foods, sometimes not ad- 
' vertised as wheat products, made from the 
whole or part of the wheat kernel. yeast and often known 
Victory Breads, 75 per cent wheat. as “Quick Breads.” 


Potatoes ,Oatmeal, rice, 


ally made with baking 
powder, or soda and 
sour milk, instead of 

















BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Any book or periodical mentioned in this department may be obtained through the 
JouRNAL OF Home Economics if the Journal price is listed. 


Food in War Time. By Grauam Lusk. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, 1918, pp. 46. $0.50. 
By mail of the Journal, $0.55. 

Any book of Dr Lusk’s will be eagerly 
accepted. This booklet of less than fifty 
pages is made up of three parts, the first 
entitled “A Balanced Diet,” the second 
“Calories in Common Life,” an! the third 
“Rules for Saving and Safety.” Of these 
the first and last will appeal most to the 
general reader. The last two parts of the 
book were given as a paper at the meeting 
of the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations at Washington, Nov. 
1917. 

The “Balanced Diet’ explains why a 
diet used by the southern Italian consisting 
of corn, greens, and oil, has proved “bal- 
anced,”’ and the need for vitamines is clearly 
shown. The importance of milk and pota- 
toes in the diet is emphasized, and the need 
tor meat discounted. The figures quoted 
on page 19 from the British Commission 
showing why meat should be more expensive 
than milk, and suggesting certain regulations 
that might increase the dairy business and 
so lower the price of milk at the expense of 
meat, are illuminating. 

The second section, “Calories in Common 
Life,” will appeal to the teacher of dietetics 
as an available source of material on basal 
metabolism. In the last paragraph of the 
book Dr. Lusk wonders why educated 
people content themselves with so little 
knowledge of calories and the energy require- 
ment of the body. The average person will 
not wonder at them, however, when he is 
called upon to read sentences like the fol- 
lowing: “Phenomena of life are phenomena 


of motion. These are mantained at the 
expense of chemical energy liberated in the 
oxidative breakdown of carbohydrate, fat 
and protein.” But that this will be a source 
of information for the go-between who will 
try to put such material into popular form 
cannot be doubted. It is to be regretted 
that for them and for the dietetics teacher, 
Dr. Lusk has not given source references 
for such work as that of DuBois’ method of 
measuring surface area, alluded to on page 
26. 

The “Rules for Saving and Safety” at the 
end of the book, make an excellent popular 
summary of the practical applications to be 
made from the rest, put definitely, and in 
language that will appeal to everyone. 

MABEL T. WELLMAN, 
Indiana University. 


Successful Canning and Preserving. By 
Ota Powe tt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1917, pp. 372. $2.00. By 
mail of the Journal, $2.15. 

The author of “Successful Canning and 
Preserving” chose for the publication of her 
work the psychological moment when the 
nation was appealing to every loyal citizen 
for increased production and greater con- 
servation of food. 

This book is the outgrowth of much practi- 
cal experience in one of the most practical 
forms of teaching—that carried on through 
extension classes. It is the outgrowth, 
too, of experience with vegetables and fruits 
that extends further back than the canning 
period. Miss Powell’s first work was in 
connection with the famous school gardens 
of Cleveland. She is now Assistant in 
Home Demonstration Work in the Office 
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of Extension Work, South, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and for 
several summers has taught canning in 
Peabody College. She cans well, and she 
cans artistically, so that her products appeal 
to the eye as well as the palate—an impor- 
tant point when they are to be made the 
means of earning money. What is even 
more important in the writer of a book—she 
knows how to tell other people how to do it 
all. The book which is well illustrated in 
color and also in black and white, contains 
chapters on preparation and equipment, 
the selection of fruits and vegetables for 
canning, canning in tin and in glass, and on 
that operation so mysterious to the uniniti- 
ated, known as processing; there are direc- 
tions for preserving; for making jellies, jams 
and marmalades; for pickling and for pre- 
serving meats. One of the most helpful 
chapters for the summer’s work is that on 
drying. 

Suggestions are given for forming canning 
clubs and for teaching particularly by that 
delightful outdoor method that has been so 
well worked out in the South. 

The book will have a twofold usefulness. 
Housekeepers will find it helpful in their 
practical and patriotic labor of preserving 
the nation’s precious supply of perishables, 
and teachers will learn from it the best 
methods of carrying the timely message 
out to the people. 

CAROLINE Hunt. 


Cooking and Sewing Outline. By Fay 
Morcan Rupp AND FRancesca E. 
Kayser. Birmingham: Tennessee Coal, 
Iron, and Railroad Company 1917, pp. 
115. 

The Department of Social Science of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron, and Railroad Com- 
pany has issued an outline of lessons in 
cooking and sewing which bears every indi- 
cation of having been worked out by ex- 
perience, and appears to be well adapted to 
the needs of children attending schools in 
the mining towns in which the company is 
interested. Complete outlines for the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh grades are presented, and 
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practical problems for lessons in cooking, 
sewing, and housekeeping are concisely 
stated. 
Carrie ALBERTA Lyrorp, 
U. S. Bureau of Education. 


Wheatless and Meatless Menus and Recipes. 
By Auice BrapLey, Miss Farmer’s 
School of Cookery, Boston, 1918, pp. 38. 
Paper, 25 cents. 

This is a pamphlet of thirty-five pages 
which discusses market orders, standards of 
nourishment, and food economy and the 
food budget, in an introduction of ten pages, 
followed by the wartime recipes. The week- 
ly market order for four adults to cost 
$10 and the weekly order for four adults to 
cost about $16.50, each accompanied by 
weekly menus based upon the market order, 
is a valuable item. 


Wheatless and Meatless Days. By PAULINE 
DUNWELL PARTRIDGE AND HESTER Mar- 
THA ConkKLIN. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1918, pp. 225. $1.25. 
“‘Wheatless and Meatless Days” is another 

book prepared to help the housewives of 

America follow more intelligently the sug- 

gestions of the Food Administration. 

It especially emphasizes simple attractive 
recipes that may be prepared at low cost. 
It is prepared jointly by a successful and 

practical teacher of home economics and a 

housekeeper, and has added value for this 

reason. 


The Corn Cook Book. War Edition. By 
EvizaBpetH O. Hiirer. Chicago: P. F. 
Volland Company, 1918, pp. 127. $1.00 
plus postage. 

In response to the urgent plea “Save the 
Wheat,” many cookery books especially 
emphasizing corn cookery have been pub- 
lished. One of these by an experienced 
teacher of cookery is this Corn Cook Book 
that “includes many substantial, inexpensive 
dishes made from corn, some of which are 
unusually attractive in appearance as well 
as taste.”” Each recipe is said to have been 
carefully tested. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Bulletins 1 to 15 


No. 1. Food Administration* 

2. Food Administration.* 

3. Ten Lessons on Food Conserva- 
tion.* Lessons 1 to 5. 

4. Ten Lessons on Food Conserva- 
tion.* Lessons 6 to 10. 

5. Ten Lessons on Food Conserva- 
tion.* Lessons1to10. Avail- 
able in every public library. 

6. Creation of the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration. 


7. Present campaign.*** 


8. Commodity licensing. 
9. Requa, M. L.—A_ few food 
problems.* 


10. Grain and livestock. 

11. Standard loaf.*** 

12. Wheat conservation problem.* 
13. Food value of milk. 

14. Why we must send wheat. 
15. Food control a war measure. 


Bakery Section 


Report of Federal Trade Commission on 
bakery business in the United States. 

Instructions to bakery inspectors. 

Licensed millers of corn, corn starch, barley, 
oats and rice. 


Hotel Section 


Hotels, restaurants, dining cars, etc. 
General plan.** 
Steamship bulletins. 


Library 


Food news notes for public libraries, Nos. 1 to 
5. (Monthly) 

Food conservation bibliography. 

Licensing Division 

Rules and regulations governing the importa- 
tion, manufacture, storage and distribu- 
tion, of food commodities for domestic 
trade by persons subject to license. 

Rules and regulations governing licenses 
manufacturing bakery products. 

Additional rules promulgated January 31, 
1918. 

Amendments to licensing. 


* Out of print. 


** Obsolete. 


Meat Division 


Hog and corn ratios.* 
Prices of hogs.* 
Regulations of Packers’ profits. 


Religious Press 


Bulletins for the clergy. 1. No. ** 

Organizing the church for Food Conserva- 
tion. ** 

Religious press bulletins. 
longer issued. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters.* 


Retail Merchants 


Bulletins for retail merchants. 

Enlisting the food merchants. ** 

Retail stores flyer. (From time to time.) 

To retail food merchants. 

Grocers give adherence.* 

To win the war. 

Seven ways to help the Food Administra- 
tion. 

Directions for guidance of persons engaged 
in distributing food commodities at retail. 


(Weekly.) No 


2. Nee. © 


Speakers’ Division 


Speakers’ bulletins 
No. 1. Saving subsistence. 
2. An adventure in democracy. 
. Solving the problem. 
. Plan and scope. 
. The best answer. 
6. Fifty-fifty. 
Not available except for special request. 


on & & 


Trade and Technical Press Section 


Weekly bulletin (discontinued). 
Food Conservation Notes. (Available only 
for members of the press) 


General 


Food Administration law. 

Food bill. 

Prussian system, by F. C. Walcott. 

Wheat needs of the world, by A. E. Taylor. 

Conservation and regulation in the United 
States, by C. R. Van Hise, 2 parts, part 1, 
published by the Food Administration, 
part 2, published by the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin.* 


*** Out of date. 
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Organizers’ manual. National family pledge 
card campaign.** 

Instructions to volunteer special representa- 
tives of the Food Conservation Division.** 

U. S. Food Administration Exhibit. Why 
food conservation is necessary. 

Graphic exhibits on food conservation at 
fairs and expositions.* 

Handbook for Pennsylvania train exhibit. 

Resolutions adopted by various conferences 


or organizations.*** 


On Guard Leaflets 


1. On guard.* 
2. Fats, why save them?* 
3. A pound of flour.* 
4. A cubic inch of meat.* 

War service in the home.** 

Ten things Americans should know and 
seven things Americans should do.** 

Food regulations for householders briefly 
stated. 

War cook book for American women, by 
F. J. Haskins.* 

War economy in food with suggestions and 
recipes.* 

Suggestions for food conservation in course 
dinners and luncheons. 

Practical suggestions for food conservation. 

Simple meals.* 

Tested recipes (12 slips). 

Policies and plans of operation. 
flour, and bread. 

Doubling the wheat. 

Bread, a foreword and three recipes.” 

Victory bread, (experimental formulas). 

Victory bread, save the wheat. 

Wheat saving program for the household. 

Pound for pound. April 1918. 

Until the next harvest. 

Wheat for liberty. 

Corn. 

Wheatless recipes. 

Outline for a potato campaign. March 1918 

Potatoes for wheat. 

Christmas sweets.* 

Victory sugar. 

Production, distribution and food value of 
milk.* 

Ice harvest.* 


Wheat, 
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Garbage utilization. 
A new price index, April 1918. 


Food Questions Answered 
Cards 

Home card. 

Home card. (Second.) 


Home card, 1918. 

Home cards in English and vernacular, 
Bohemian, Finnish, French, Hungarian, 
Italian, Jewish, Norwegian, Russian, Slo- 
vak and Swedish.* 

Theatre—Pledge card. 

Breads.* 

Fats.* 


In CoGPERATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT 
oF AGRICULTURE 


U. S. Food Leaflets: 

Choose your food wisely. 

Do you know corn meal? 

Do you know oatmeal? 

Food for your children. 

Instead of meat. 

Make a little meat go a long way. 

Plenty of potatoes. 

Start the day right with a good breakfast. 

Vegetables for winter. 

A whole dinner in one dish. 

Milk. The best food we have. 
your children milk. 

Save fuel when you cook. 

Dried peas and beans. 

Let the fireless cooker help you cook. 

Save sugar. Use other sweets. 

Use fat carefully. 

Use more fish. 

How much food is enough? 

What are calories? 

What is protein? 


Give 


IN COOPERATION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND THE WOMAN’S COM- 
MITTEE OF THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 

Food in war and peace. 

IN COOPERATION WITH THE BUREAU OF 

EDUCATION 


(In press.) 


Lessons in community and national life. 
(15 community leaflets). Now issued by 
the Bureau of Education. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HOME ECONOMICS 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
Foops AND CONSERVATION 


The Economics of the Palate. Dr. David Fairchild, Jour. Franklin Institute, 185 
(1918) No. 3, pp. 299-316. 

Advertizing New Plant Foods. David Fairchild, Jour. of Heredity, Apr., 1918, pp. 155-157 

Helping to Solve our Allies Food Problem. Ralph Graves, National Geographic, 33 
(1918), No. 2, pp. 170-194. 

The Conservation of Wheat. Harry Snyder, Science, 47 (1918), No. 1218, pp. 429-433. 

Improper Feeding Among New York School Children. Jour. of Heredity. Apr., 1918, 
p. 154. 

The Milk Bottle and the War. Mabel Dulon Purdy, McClures, May, 1918, p. 31. 

How Shall We Reduce the Price of Milk? Outlook, May 1, 1918, p. 12. 

The Potato. Literary Digest, May 14, 1918, p. 32. 

The Problem of the Food Administration. Thomas H. Dickinson, World’s Work, May, 
1918, pp. 103-113. 

Food Will Win the War. ProducelIt. F. F. Rockwell, Country Life, April, 1918, p. 53. 

The Peanuts’ Bit. Judson D. Stuart, Country Life, Apr., 1918, p. 60. 

Geese as Food Conservators. F.H. Valentine, Country Life, Apr., 1918, p. 118. 

Wanted a Program of Consumption. E. Davenport, The Country Gentleman, Apr. 27, 1918. 

The Food Crusade. Thomas H. Dickinson, The Bookman, Apr., 1918, pp. 196-198. 
(A review of 4 books.) 

Our War Sugar Bowl. John Walker Harrington, Popular Sci. Mo., May, 1918, pp. 710, 
11. 

Wheat Slackers and Wheat Patriots. Literary Digest, Apr. 27, 1918, p. 26. 

Feeding a Nation in Peace and War. D. Noel Paton, Jour. State Med., 26 (1918), No. 
3, pp. 65-76. 

The Chicago Milk Inquiry. C.S. Duncan, Jour. Polit. Econ., 26, (1918), No. 4, pp. 321- 
346. 

Cereal Substitutes for Wheat. Carl Miner, Amer. Food Jour., Jan., 1918. 

Some Difficulties with War Breads and How They Were Overcome. Modern Hosp., 
Apr., 1918. 

Baking Experiments with So-called Egg Substitutes. Kans. State Bd. of Health, ”~! No. 3, 
Mar., 1918. 

Tested International Recipes. May Van Arsdale and Day Monroe, Teachers College 
Rec., Jan., 1918. 

Food for Children from Two to Six Years Old. Mass. Pub. Health Bul., Feb., 1918. 

Wheat—A World Problem. Raymond Pearl. Amer. Food Jour., Apr., 1918. 

Cafeterias in War Time. Margaret Proctor, Association Monthly, May, 1918. 

Some Simple Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. Fred P. Reagle, Indus. Arts Mag., Apr., 
1918. 

Farm Work of Women in War Time. EF. Merritt, Gen. Fed. Mag., Apr., 1918. 

A Wartime Program for the Protection of Children. Julia C. Lathrop, Gen. Fed. Mag., 
Jan. and Feb., 1918. 

Ten Lessons on Our Food Supply. W. G. Vinal, Gen. Sci. Quarterly, Jan., 1918. 
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TEXTILES—GENERAL 


Moisture Content and Some of its Effects. Hartshorne, Textile World Jour., Jan. 12, 1918. 

How War Strategy Affected Textiles. Hartshorne, Textile World Jour., Jan. 12, 1918. 

War Testing of Textiles by Bureau of Standards. Hartshorne, Textile World Jour., 
Jan. 12, 1918. 

New and Unusual War Textiles, Hartshorne, Textile World Jour., Jan. 12, 1918. 

Review of Linen Yarn. Textile World Jour., Feb. 23, 1918. 


Woo. 


The Salvage of War. Isaac Marcasson, Fashion Review, Mar. and Apr., 1918. 

Wool Situation. Forrest Cressey, Country Gentleman, Mar. 2, 1918. 

Alleged Plot to Secure Wool for Germany Disclosed. Textile World Jour., Mar. 23, 1918. 
- Attorney General’s Report on Alleged Wool Plot. Textile World Jour., Apr. 13, 1918. 

Deny Commandeering of Wool. Textile World Jour., Apr. 13, 1918. 

Wool Buying Suspended. Textile World Jour., April 13, 1918. 

Report of More Sheep. More Wool Assn., Textile World Jour., Apr. 13, 1918. 

Government Wool Policy. Textile World Jour., Apr. 6, 1918. 

Army Cloth Shortage. Textile World Jour., Apr. 6, 1918. 

Oiling, Scouring, Fulling—New Conditions Due to War. Wx. H. Butler, Textile World 
Record, Mar. 9, 1918. 

Dry Goods Supply Depends on Imports of Wool. Dry Goods Economist, Mar. 9, 1918. 


CoTTon 


Standardized Cotton Waste. Textile World Rec., Mar. 16, 1918. 

Status of Cotton, War Needs and Short Crop Restrict Production. E. F. King, Dry 
Goods Economist, Mar. 9, 1918. 

Starch Conservation. Textile World Jour., Mar. 23, 1918. 

Rejected Cotton and its Utilization. Textile World Jour., Mar. 23, Apr. 6, Apr. 13, 1918. 

See also Textile World Rec., Mar. 9, 1918. 

Trade Conservative: Mills Withdrawing. Textile World Jour., Apr. 13, 1918. 

Cotton Fabrics Prices. Dry Goods Economies, Apr. 13, 1918. 


Dyes AND CoLor 


History of Dyeing and Dyes. H.H. Manchester, Color Trade Jour., Apr., 1918. 

Furs and Fur Dyeing. B.R. Armour, The Leather Manufacturer, Apr., 1918. 

Made in America. Chas. Lamont Humphrey, Textile Colorist, Mar., 1918. 

Textile Color Card for Fall. Dry Goods Economist, Mar. 9, 1918. 

Dye Stuff Manufacture in France. André Wahl., Color Trade Jour., Mar., 1918. 

Stabilizing Dyestuffs. Chas. H. Stone, Textile World Jour., Mar. 2, 1918. 

Clinching the Latin-American After the War Trade in Dye-Stuffs. Alfred Thomas 
Marks, Textile Colorist, Mar., 1918. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Manufacture of Nut Margarine. Glenn H. Pickard, Amer. Food Jour., Jan., 1918. 
Annotated Bibliography of Consumers’ Coéperation. Janes Ford, Survey, Feb. 9, 1918. 
Household Arts Arithmetic. J.T. Ball, School Review, Dec., 1917. 

Economic Housekeeping as a War Measure, Touchstone, Feb., 1918. 

Wage Earning Women—Their Clothing. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Vol. 6, Feb., 1918. 








NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


NEWS NOTES FROM THE FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


The present is an opportune time to make 
a campaign as vigorously as local conditions 
warrant on the greatest possible use of all 
fresh perishable foods products. Consum- 
ers should not be allowed to forget that the 
use by them of these shortlived foods liber- 
ates the more concentrated and staple ones 
for people in the remote sections and for the 
Allies and soldiers. 

The usual wastage of large volumes of 
these products should be overcome in a sea- 
son like the present one. 


A train of 127 freight cars, containing 
40,367 barrels, valued at $442,914, the repur- 
chase price, represents wheat flour turned 
over by the people to the Food Adminis- 
tration for shipment abroad as the result of 
a drive throughout the state of Arkansas to 
obtain flour for our Army and the Allies. 


For the first time in more than thirty years 
the granaries of the Mormon Church are 
being swept clean, and more than a quarter 
of a million bushels of wheat have been 
turned over to the Food Administration. 
This represents the enormous reserve supply 
that was built up under the régime of 
Brigham Young to protect his people against 
any possible emergency. 

This big church reserve supply of wheat is 
collected under the tithing practice. The 
farmer church members after each harvest 
contribute one-tenth of their production. 
This not only provides insurance against 
famine, but is drawn upon as seed for future 
crops. 

Nothing before has ever been allowed to 
interfere with the collection and preservation 
of this reserve. 


Although the American housewife is urged 
to can or preserve every ounce of fruit or 


vegetables she can possibly lay her hands on 
as a patriotic food conservation measure, her 
product must be reserved for civilian use. 
Home canned and preserved goods cannot 
be purchased or accepted as gifts for the 
Army or Navy because of the difficulty 
acceptance of small lots would entail in the 
way of inspection. 

But every additional million jars or cans 
that are filled by housewives for home use 
will release an identical quantity of commer- 
cially canned goods for export. There will 
also be saved the labor, space on freight cars 
and cost of transportation that would mount 
up if factory-preserved foods had to be sent 
broadcast throughout the country, instead 
of being shipped in large blocks to canton- 
ments or abroad. Housewives will be able 
to use containers already in their possession, 
thus relieving the demand for cans at a time 
of shortage of tin. 


During the months of June, July, and 
August the Food Administration is extremely 
anxious to secure a reduction of fresh beef 
consumption in order to maintain the Allies’ 
supply, and to secure this without substitu- 
tion of pork or poultry. While we have 
enough of these for ordinary consumption, 
we can not provide for their additional use as 
substitutes for beef. We have supplies of 
by-products such as ox-tails, tongues, livers, 
kidneys, sweetbreads, tripe, and brains, 
because only the meat cuts are being ex- 
ported. The use of these could be employed 
but more especially the use of sea food, 
vegetables, and fruit. The use of milk and 
dairy products is also urged. 


National Conference of Social Work, 
Kansas City, May 15-22, 1918. Mobiliz- 
ing the Local Community, The Children’s 
Year and After, Some Problems of the War 
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and Reconstruction, The National Problem 
of Malnutrition Among Children of School 
Age, Americanization, The Réle of the 
Volunteer in the Social Work of the Future, 
—these are a few of the many important 
topics discussed at section and general 
meetings during the National Conference 
of Social Work. A number of home eco- 
nomics workers were in attendance at the 
Conference, their interests being centered 
at a home economics luncheon held at the 
Savoy, Saturday, May 18, under the direc- 
tion of the Social Work Committee of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
and with the special assistanec of Miss 
Louise Stanley of the University of Missouri 
and Miss Anna E. Hussey of the Kansas 
City public schools. 

Over fifty were present at this luncheon 
all of whom were actively engaged in various 
forms of home economics and social work 
in the states of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Massa- 
chusetts. Many reports were given of inter- 
esting work under way in various localities, 
and there was much interchange of personal 
experience in problems of community organ- 
ization, especially the problems involved 
in organizing, training, and utilizing home 
economics volunteers. There was also con- 
siderable discussion of the methods to be 
used in reaching the foreign-born man and 
woman, the value of the visiting house- 
keeper in community effort as well as in 
the work of the charitable society, and the 
desirability of greater correlation between 
the courses in home economics schools and 
the work in various social agencies, so that 
students might be given more opportunity 
for supervised field work in family visiting, 
and thus greater opportunity for experi- 
ence in adapting home economics instruc- 
tion so as to meet individual home needs. 

It is hoped that at the next Conference 
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this special home economics discussion may 
be included as a more definite part of the 
Conference program, and that a much 
larger number of home economics workers 
will be in attendance at the Conference to 
receive the stimulation, inspiration, and 
practical help which its meetings always 
provide. 
Emma A. WINsLow, 
Chairman, Social Work Committee, 

American Home Economics Association. 


Teachers of Domestic Science for 
China. Several of the missionary boards 
are asking for domestic science teachers in 
various countries, among them China. One 
call has just come from the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society, 67 Bible House, New 
York City, for a domestic science teacher in 
the school of the Society in Shanghai, China. 
The opportunity is not alone to teach 
domestic science to Chinese girls, but to 
train Chinese young women as teachers of 
domestic science so that they will go out into 
the public schools. Teachers of domestic 
science who would be interested in this or 
similar opportunities may well correspond 
with the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, 25 Madison Avenue, or the 
Missionary Boards of the Churches. 


The Food Shop of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, Boston, 
announced that beginning May 1, 1918, it 
would offer for sale no products containing 
wheat. This statement accompanies the 
announcement: “The elimination of wheat 
may affect the appearance, taste, and quality 
of certain products, and since some of the sub- 
stitute flours cost twice as much as wheat 
flour, prices may be affected also. We rely 
on the codperation of our patrons to make 
this change a success. We believe you are 
ready to endure cheerfully minor privations 
that wheat may be saved for our soldiers at 
the front and for those of the Allies.” 





